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quantity of that which is fresh and pure, we will 
commence with a description of the most simple 
plans first adopted, and proceed with the various 
improvements, down to the complicated arrange- 
ments now in use. j 

The first rude attempts at ventilating, of which 
we have an account, as well as some of the more 
matured recent experiments, were made in the 
British Houses of Parliament, where, owing to 
the luxurious habits, the often impaired constitu- 
tions of its members, and their great intellectual 
activity, at times wrought into high excitement 
by debate, the inconvenience of defective ventila- 
tion, would be likely to be early felt. The archi- 
tect of these houses, the illustrious Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, introduced the simple method, which 
is still continued in many of our public buildings, 
of leaving openings in the ceiling through which 
the foul air could escape into a kind of flue. But 
a fatal objection to this plan was found in the 
fact, that under certain circumstances the cold 
air would descend through,these holes to the an- 
noyance of those who sat beneath them. To 
obviate this difficulty, a fire-place was constructed 
in the attic, above the halls, the back and sides 
of which were of iron, and hollow, so as to form 
a cavity around the fire, which communicated 
freely with the external air through the chimney, 
while it was also connected by means of flues 
with the openings in the ceiling. The rarefaction 
of the air in the cavity thus heated, would cause 
an upward draught of vitiated air from the ceiling 
of the room below. This plan was probably not 
found to equal the expectations of its author, and 
it was soon replaced by one more successful. In 
the year 1736, a Dr. Desaguliers introduced into 
the same building, the common fan wheel, which 
at the present time is in such general use in many 
of the arts of life, for propelling bodies of air. 
His fan is described as being seven feet in diame- 
ter, and having twelve floats, or leaves. It was 
driven by the power of a single labourer, and 
proved of such efficacy, that it was continued in 
use for the greater part of the time down to the 
period of the great fire in 1834, by which the old 
parliamentary edifice was nearly destroyed. 

An ingenious Frenchman, the Marquis of 
Chabanne, in 1820, introduced a plan for the 
ventilation of the House of Commons, which had 
become somewhat noted for the success which 
attended its adoption in one of the London Thea- 
































For Friends’ Review. 
VENTILATION. 

The provision of adequate supplies of pure air, 
for the interior of private dwellings, as well as of 
public buildings, is a subject which, in our coun- 
try, is just beginning to receive a portion of the 
attention which its great importance demands ; 
and those who have been accustomed to rely on 
the primitive mode of ventilating, by opening 
windows and doors, will be surprised, and per- 
haps may be aroused to a more just appreciation 
of the importance to health and comfort of pure 
air, when they hear of the expenditure of time 
and means which have been devoted in the search 
after a method of accomplishing what they have 
been in the habit of doing, in their way, with so 
little trouble. 

With us, scientific ventilation may be said 
scarcely as yet to have an existence; it is in 
(reat Britain and France that its principles, de- 
rived mainly from the sciences of chemistry, pneu- 
matics and physiology, have been practically 
tested on a large scale, and by the most carefully 
conducted experiments; and a treatise* on the 
subject, by the distinguished physician of the 
McClean Asylum, near Boston, which has lately 
been published, affords us the opportunity of pre- 
senting a brief sketch, which may be interesting 
to the readers of the “ Review,” of some of the 
methods which have been used in those countries, 
in its application to practical purposes. Premis- 
ing that a perfect system of ventilation requires 
for its operation a power which shall be con- 
stantly in action, capable of withdrawing the air 
which has become vitiated by use, as well as a 
means of introducing in its place a sufficient 





was The practical methods of ventilating buildings, 

Medi, the annual address before the Massachusetts 

Wedical Society, May 31st, 1848, by Luther V. Bell, 
-D., L.L.D., &e. Boston, 1848. 
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tres. It consisted essentially of a large trunk, or 
chimney, opening from the centre of the ceiling, 
and communicating with the external air through 
the roof. In this chimney were placed one or 
more cylinders, into which steam was admitted 
from a boiler situated in a convenient position for 
the purpose. The air rarefied by the heat from 
the cylinders would ascend, and its place be sup- 
plied by the vitiated air, provided fresh supplies 
were properly admitted below. These experi- 
ments were all made in the House of Commons, 
and were only partially successful, from the fact that 
they contemplated but half of the required duty 
that was needed, being emphatically a cireula- 
tion of air, a constant flow into the apartment to 
be ventilated of pure and fresh air, and out of it 
at the same time of that which had become vitia- 
ted by use; while they never looked further than 
the accomplishment singly of one or the other of 
these objects. In the year 1811, the attention 
of Sir Humphrey Davy having been directed to 
the subject, he was requested to furnish a plan 
for ventilating the House of Lords. The one he 
proposed consisted of a grate for the combustion 
of coal, situated in the attic, through the midst 
of which grate a tube of iron, a foot in diameter, 
was carried, so that the whole exterior of the 
cylinder would be surrounded by the burning 
fuel. This cylinder was continued upward through 
the roof, and downward in a copper tube of the same 
dimensions, opening in the centre of the ceiling. 
To supply the draft of air that would be created 
by this apparatus, fresh air, warmed in winter to 
a proper temperature, was admitted through a 
multitude of perforations in the floor, and in this 
way the important point of constant circulation 
was sought to be attained. 

The art of ventilation had attained to this de- 
gree of perfection at the time of the occurrence of 
the fire, which has been mentioned, soon after 
which the erection of the new houses of parlia- 
ment was decided upon, on a plan combining the 
utmost perfection of architectural skill and gran- 
deur, with every arrangement conducive to com- 
pleteness in healthfulness and convenience. The 
assistance and advice of the scientific corps of the 
kingdom were sought by the committee charged 
with the construction of the new edifice, on the 
various points connected with its warming and 
ventilation, and the examination of Dr. Reid, a 
lecturer on Chemistry, of some eminence in Edin- 
burgh, impressed the committee so favourably, 
that he was instructed to enter upon an extensive 
course of experimental trials, in order that any 
important results might be transferred to the 
new building. Dr. Reid’s experiments were con- 
ducted in the old House of Lords, the only por- 
tion of the former structure preserved from the 
flames. They were continued through a number 
of years, and no expense was spared to secure for 
them the greatest possible completeness and accu- 
racy. The plan which he proposed as the result 
of his labours, for the ventilation of the new 
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houses, was first practically tested in the remain. 
ing portion of the old structure. 

A series of openings through the wall into , 
court yard admits the fresh external air to the 
basement of the building. A thin fibrous yeijj, 
42 by 18 feet, hangs before these openings, the 
object of which is to separate the mechanical im- 
purities, especially the flakes of soot with which 
the London atmosphere is filled, 200,000 visible 
portions having been arrested during a single 
evening. The air thus screened, is next passed 
into a receiving chamber, constituting about one- 
third of the basement. This is divided, its whole 
length, by a partition, in the middle of which an 
opening permits the air to pass through an appara. 
tus, in which, by a thousand jets of water crossing 
each other in every direction, it is washed and 
moistened. It then passes among wire tubes, 
filled with hot water, by which its temperature 
is raised to any required degree. It now reaches 
a long chamber, parallel to the receiving cham- 
ber, from various parts of which apertures are 
left, which allow the air to pass up into an 
equalizing chamber above, which extends under 
the whole hall of the assembly. No less than 
300,000 gimlet holes, of a conical shape, with 
the smaller orifice upwards, to prevent clogging 
by dirt, allow the air to escape into every part of 
the room above; and to make its diffusion more 
perfect, a hair-cloth carpet, porously woven* for 
the purpose, gives it an extreme and universal 
separation. At one part of the partition, be- 
tween the first, or receiving chamber, and that 
into which the air passes, after being heated, isa 
second opening, provided with a door, making a 
direct passage for the cold air, without its im- 
pinging against the heater. By opening or clos- 
ing this door, as the case may require, any degree 
of change in the temperature may be obtained, 
with but little delay. 

The escape of the vitiated air, is provided for 
at the top of the room, where holes are left from 
one end to the other, into a horizontal channel 
above, which is received into a descending flue, 
passing to the ground, and communicating with 
the lower extremity of a brick chimney, one hun- 
dred and ten fect in height. A fire-grate, with 
a door of supply for fuel, is placed in the centre 
of this shaft, a portion of the air passing under 
to supply the combustion, and the larger re- 
mainder at the sides. A valve, or register, 
situated in the main foul-air channel, at the point 
above the ceiling, where it turns to descend, re- 
gulates the rapidity of the movement, and conse- 
quently the quantity of air which is drawn 
through the house. In order to test the efli- 
ciency of this arrangement, large trains of gut- 
powder, mixed with oil, to increase the fumes 


*I have understood, that the air thus passing through 
the hair cloth carpet, was found to carry with it a por- 
tion of impalpable dust, which, being inhaled, produced 
serious disorders in the lungs; particularly with those 
who were much engaged in speaking.—Ep. 
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and prevent detonation, were fired in the air- 
chamber below. The house was at once filled 
with so dense a smoke, that vision was impossible 
at a short distance; but in a few minutes it was 

in clear, the whole of the air of the room 
which had been thus contaminated, having been 
drawn out and replaced by fresh. 

This plan, however, was not actually adopted 
in the new houses, owing to a want of agreement 
between Dr. Reid and the architect. By the 
arrangement adopted in the new edifice, the supply 
of fresh air, instead of entering the room at the 
floor, is received into a reservoir above the ceiling, 
from whence it is made to descend through the 
carved openwork of the beams, while the foul air 
escapes into another receptacle, which communi- 
cates with a chimney, or flue, into which a strong 
jet of steam is allowed to escape, which is found 
to produce a most effective ~er 

Another specimen of successful ventilation, on 
a large scale, is in the late Chamber of Peers of 
France. The hall of assembly is in the Luxem- 
bourg Palace, situated in the centre of a large 
garden, and under favourable circumstances for a 
pure surrounding atmosphere. The air for heat- 
ing and ventilating is brought from the open 
garden, through an underground shaft of masonry, 
about ten feet square. At the point where this 
airduct enters the cellar, two fan wheels are ar- 
ranged, each between six and seven feet in diame- 
ter, and five feet in length, and having six floats 
or leaves. These are propelled by the labour of 
two men, and draw in the air from the outside, 
at the same time driving it forward among the 
hot water heating pipes. It pursues its course 
thence by various upright flues to the apartment 
where it is to be used, which it enters through a 
vast number of small orifices, disposed in the 
risers of steps and other convenient points, so as to 
give it the proper degree of diffusion. The vitia- 
ted air escapes at a large circular opening in the 
centre of the ceiling, directly under which hangs 
an immense chandelier, the heat from the numer- 
ous gas burners of which occasions a powerful 
rarefaction, and consequent upward motion of the 
air. In summer the ventilation was assisted by 
the action of another pair of fan wheels of the 
same dimensions, and propelled in the same man- 


ner as the first, which supplied the upward force | 


of the heating apparatus, which, during that sea- 
son, would of course be out of use. The suffi- 
ciency of these arrangements was tested by a 
government commission, by whose experiments it 
was determined, that when the apparatus was in 
full action, it withdrew each hour 425,700 cubic 
feet of air, which, supposing the number of per- 
Sons present to be 500, would furnish about four- 
aoa cubic feet of air per minute to each indivi- 
ual. 

_ The above descriptions are taken somewhat 
literally from Dr. Bell’s treatise, and though they 
might have been multiplied to a much greater 
extent from the accounts of other successful ar- 
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rangements it contains, perhaps these will occupy 
sufficient space in the pages of the “ Review,” 
and it is hoped they will convey some idea of the 
means by which it has been proposed to provide 
for the consumption of the human body, supplies 
of wholesome air, with the same precision and 
certainty that is observed in the quality and daily 
apportionment of food and drink. In Hospitals, 
whether for the insane or for those sick of other 
diseases, and in prisons—situations extremely un- 
favourable for the maintenance of a pure atmos- 
phere—the almost absolute necessity of such a 
provision will be readily acknowledged; and in 
private dwellings, most persons are sensible, espe- 
cially in the cold season, of the need of some 
means of renewing the air, consequently little 
need be said to recommend the utility, in this 
respect, of ventilating arrangements ; but there 
are other advantages than those resulting simply 
from pure air in buildings provided with these 
arrangements, which are, perhaps, worthy of 
being suggested. These advantages arise from 
the fact, that in connection with these plans of 
artificial ventilation, the opening of windows and 
doors for the admission of fresh air is rendered 
unnecessary. Thus may be avoided entirely 
those drafts of air through the interior of dwell- 
ings, the thoughtless enjoyment of which is 
known to be so productive of disease; disgusting 
and irritating insects, which at some seasons of 
the year, and in certain locations, are so numer- 
ous and annoying, may be excluded; and the 
sounds from the noisy street, which, with open 
windows in schools, courts of justice and delibera- 
tive assemblies of different kinds, are frequently 
sufficient to prevent the possibility of hearing, 
may be completely shut out. 





Testimony of Weare Monthly Meeting, New 
Hampshire, concerning LypIA Breep de- 
ceased. 


It is under the sense of the privation we have 
sustained in the removal by death of our late 
beloved friend, Lydia Breed, and that others may 
be encouraged to follow her as she followed Christ, 
that we are engaged to issue this brief memorial 
concerning her—and to bear our testimony to 
the efficacy of that grace by which she was pre- 
served, and through the power of which she be- 
came a pillar in the Lord’s house and a Mother 
in the Church. 

She was born in Leicester, in the county of 
Worcester, and State of Massachusetts, the 16th 
of 2d mo. 1777. Her parents, Robert and Sarah 
Karle, were concerned to bring up their family 
with care, and to impress upon them the neceg- 
sity of correct habits and of living in the fear of 
the Lord. This christian concern had its in- 
fluence upon her youthful mind, and althongh 
inclined to indulge in a lively disposition, which 
was natural to her, her veneration for her parents 
was such that she regarded their wholesome 
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restraints, and in advanced age, expressed that 
the remembrance of this filial obedience had been 
a consolation to her through life. Many were 
the baptisms through which she passed in her 
early years, and the refining fire of the Lord was 
kindled in her heart, while yet very young, puri- 
fying and cleansing it from the evil appertaining 
to it by nature. 

Among her memorandums, is the following 
upon this subject :—“From childhood to more 
mature age, I was tenderly visited as with the 
= spring from on high. The necessity of entire 
submission and dedication of heart was plainly 
opened to view, my weakness and short-comings 
rested heavily upon me; but, the Lord working 
with me and for me, I was enabled to seek and 
obtain forgiveness.” Yielding herself unto the 
manifested requirements of her Heavenly Father, 
after seasons of very close conflict, she spoke a 
few words in the ministry, in a public meeting 
for Divine worship, in the 19th year of her age— 
and great was the peace of mind she witnessed. 
As she continued faithful in the discharge of her 
apprehended duty, she was strengthened by Him 
who had called her into this field of service, and 
although her public communications were gene- 
rally concise, they were weighty and edifying, 
and her gift was acknowledged by her friends of 
Uxbridge Monthly and Smithfield Quarterly 
Meetings, when she was about 26 years of age. 

In the 23d year of her age, she was married to 
John Fry, Jr., of Bolton, Massachusetts, with 
whom she lived at that place, highly esteemed by 
Friends and others, about fifteen years, when in 
the 5th month, 1813, her husband was removed 
from her by death, leaving her with five small 
children. In the 10th month, 1814, she was 
married to our friend, Enoch Breed, a worthy 
Elder in our Society, remarkable for his upright- 
ness and probity, and came to reside within the 
limits of this Monthly Meeting. 

In 1824, Enoch and Lydia Breed were selected 
as Superintendents of the Yearly Meeting Board- 
ing School, at Providence, and for more than 
twelve years, they discharged the varied and im- 
portant duties incident to that station, in a man- 
ner that redounded to the benefit of the children 
placed in that institution, to their own peace, and 
to the satisfaction of Friends. When the infir- 
mities of age and of declining health admonished 
them of the necessity of retiring from the arduous 
duties in which they had been thus industriously 
engaged, they returned to this meeting and were 
gladly welcomed by us, where they continued to 
reside until both were taken from us by death. 

To our beloved friend, Lydia Breed, was grant- 
ed a discerning spirit, by which she was enabled 
to distinguish with much accuracy between thing 
and thing, and while she was ever ready to extend 
a helping hand to the feeble and trembling ones, 
and to uphold the weak, she was unflinching in 
the exposure and condemnation of error, not re- 
garding the effects upon herself of the faithful 





discharge of her duty, being remarkably presery. 
ed from a time-serving policy, in which some are 
ensnared by seeking popular favour and applause. 
As a wise counseller we can bear our testimony 
that we have been wont to resort to her, and have 
had great cause of thankfulness to our Heavenly 
Father for the ability he was pleased to impart to 
her, by which she was from time to time enabled 
to administer salutary counsel and advice, and to 
be instrumental in supporting the order of the 
Gospel and the Christian discipline of the Church. 
She was a few times liberated for religious service 
in different parts of this and New York Yearly 
Meetings; which visits were performed to the 
acceptance of Friends and the solid peace of her 
own mind, but she did not feel that it was requir- 
ed of her to travel much from home. Her com- 
munications were not frequent in our meetings, 
but her ministry was sound and edifying, being 
in the demonstration of the spirit and of power. 
She was thoroughly established in the doctrines 
of the Christian religion, as professed by Friends 
—a full believer in our Lord Jesus Christ as he 
came in that prepared body to do His Father’s 
will—as he died for us on Calvary, a propitiatory 
offering for the sins of the world—as he arose 
again and ascended on high, giving gifts unto 
men—as he ever liveth our adorable intercessor 
and mediator at the Father’s own right hand. 
She was a sincere and practical believer in his 
spiritual appearance in the heart—and that it is 
the blessed privilege which all may witness, to 
know the Holy Spirit, to guide and direct us in 
our pilgrimage here, and that it is through His 
power along, that we are qualified for every good 
word and work. Being thus settled in the truth, 
she was prepared, through the aboundings of 
grace, to declare unto others what the Lord had 
done for her, and to set forth the way of salva- 
tion in and. through a Crucified Saviour. She 
was zealously concerned for the maintenance of 
the Discipline of the Church, and very skilful in 
administering it, often successfully exerting her- 
self, through divine aid, in calling back the wan- 
derers and restoring those who had strayed from 
the right way. Her example, in attending all our 
religious meetings, even when her health was 
much impaired, was very instructive and deserv- 
ing of imitation. Very frequently has she been 
with us in our religious assemblies, when her 
strength was so enfeebled that those of less energy, 
or of weaker faith might have believed that their 
physical infirmities quite disqualified them from 
making the effort ; and greatly has it been to our 
comfort and edification, and we have cause to 
believe to her peace, that she thus exerted herself 
to be with us at such seasons. She had unin- 
terruptedly attended our Yearly Meeting for many 
years, and performed this duty for the last time 
in 1845, and faithfully united with Friends in 
the support of order on that trying occasion, 
bearing testimony unflinchingly to the Truth, 
and comforting and encouraging those whose 
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hands hung down. Although she was at this 
time dary testo, she had earnestly desired once 
more to meet with her friends in their annual 
assembly, and we believe she was enabled to at- 
tend every session of that protracted meeting. 
After her return home, her health sensibly, 
though not rapidly declined, yet she continued 
to attend meetings, to visit the sick, to whom 
her presence was peculiarly acceptable, and to 
receive visits from her friends. Her conversation 
was instructive and often animated and attractive 
—and the lessons of her wisdom and experience, 
we trust, will long be remembered by many. As 
her strength failed, she was more and more con- 
fined to the house, but her interest in the con- 
cerns of Truth did not apparently abate, and she 
continued to be resorted to and consulted on sub- 
jects of importance, either relating to individuals 
or to the Church. She deliberately set her house 
in order, and waited patiently for the coming of 
her Lord, trusting confidingly in Him, and placing 
no dependance in any works that she had done. 
She declared that she had felt herself to be an 
unprofitable servant, wholly unworthy of a place 
in the Heavenly Kingdom ; and resting all her 
hopes in the blessed and adorable Saviour, in and 
through him she was enabled to testify, to her 
sustaining faith and consoling belief, that her sins 
were forgiven and her robe washed and made 
white. She often spoke of her approaching change, 
and at times expressed her longing desire to bea 
partaker of the joys of Heaven, of which, at sea- 
sons, we believe she was permitted in a remarka- 
ble manner, to have aforetaste. Her bodily suf- 
ferings towards her close, were sometimes severe, 
but she was preserved in much patience, quietly 
waiting the Lord’s appointed time, and on the 
23d day of 4th month, 1847, this dedicated ser- 
vant and minister of Christ, was released from all 
conflict, and, as we reverently believe, removed 
from the Church militant on earth, to the Church 
triumphant in heaven; being in the 71st year of 
her age. 

May her survivors, in contemplating the life 
and death of this dear friend, remember that 
a the grace of God, she was what she was, 
and that this grace proved sufficient for her 
through life, and at the hour of death gave her 
the victory over the grave. 





SIR JOHN BARROW. 


_ The life of Sir John Barrow, who has recently 
died full of years and of honours, presents a 
remarkable instance of the success which almost 
invariably attends untiring industry and perseve- 
Trance of . His was not that headlong 
enthusiasm which pursues with ardor some un- 
attainable object, while it turns away with disgust 
from the homely duties and circumstances of life 
The most marked features of his character were 
“an inherent and inveterate hatred of idleness,” 
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and a promptitude in seizing every opportunity 
of instruction, whereby he was enabled in early 
life to acquire a large stock of practical mforma- 
tion, all of which proved serviceable to him 
during the more eventful period of his later 
years. 

He was born in June 1764, in a small 
cot in the obscure village of Dragleybeck, 
near Ulverstone, North Lancashire; but perhaps 
his early life may be best described in his own 
words, as quoted from a very interesting auto- 
biographical memoir which appeared only a year 
or two ago. He writes :—“ I was the only child 
of Roger and Mary Barrow. The small cottage 
which gave me birth had been in my mother’s 
family nearly two hundred years, and had de- 
scended to her aunt, who lived in it to the age of 
eighty ; and in it my motherdied at the advanced 
age of ninety. To the cottage were attached 
three or four small fields, sufficient for the keep 
of as many cows, which supplied our family with 
milk and butter, besides reserving a portion of 
land for a crop of oats. There was also a paddock 
behind the cottage, appropriated to the cultivation 
of potatoes, peas, beans, and other culinary vege- 
tables, which, with the grain, fell to the labour 
of my father, who, with several brothers, the sons 
of an extensive farmer, was brought up to that 
business in the neighbourhood of the lakes. At 
the bottom of the paddock runs the beck or 
brook, a clear stream, that gives the name to the 
village, and abounds with trout. Contiguous to 
the cottage was also a small flower garden, which 
in due time fell to my share—that is, while yet 
a young boy, I had full charge of keeping up a 
supply of the ordinary flowers of the season. I 
did more ; I planted a number of trees of different 
kinds, which grew well, but long after I left home 
many of them were destroyed. One of them, 
however, it appears has survived, and must now 
be from seventy to seventy-five years old; and 
the mention of it kindles in my bosom a spark of 
gratitude, which an imputation of vanity even 
will not allow me to suppress.” 

The only scholastic education Barrow ever re- 
ceived was at the Ulverstone Town Bank Gram- 
mar school; at first under the tuition of an old 
man named Hodgson, who was very ignorant, but 
kind to his pupils. One day being pleased with 
Barrow’s proficiency, he brought him into his 
wife’s shop (for she was a sort of stationer,) and 
spreading on the counter a great number of books 
for young people, desired him to choose any ove 
he pleased as a present. ‘I pitched,” writes Sir 
John, “upon a small history of the Bible with 
woodcuts, which so pleased the old man, that he 
foretold to my parents that I should prove a trea- 
sure tothem. Trifling as this was, it produced 
its effect, and has on many occasions recurred to 
my memory. 

When Barrow was about eight years old, the 
Town Bank School passed under the care of an 
excellent classical scholar, the Rev. William 
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Tyson Walker, curate of the parish church ; and 
he enjoyed this gentleman’s instructions until he 
was thirteen, at which time he had advanced to 
the head of his class, having read Livy, Horace, 
Virgil, Homer, &c. He also acquired some 
knowledge of mathematics from a perambulating 
teacher who used to pay an annual visit to Ulver- 
stone, and gave lessons in an apartment adjoining 
the school. 

About this time one or two circumstances oc- 
curred, which, trivial as they may appear, exer- 
cised considerable influence on the future events 
of his life. Justas he was about to leave school, 
a gentleman who had the care of Colonel Brad- 


dyll’s estates in Yorkshire called on the master of 


own Bank to know if he could recommend two 
of the youths best informed in arithmetic and 
geometrical calculations, to assist him in taking 
an accurate survey of the colonel’s extensive 
estate of Conished Priory, near Ulverstone. He 
immediately named Zaccheus Walker, his nephew, 
and young Barrow. They gladly agreed to the 
proposed arrangement ; but neither of them feel- 
ing qualified to go alone, they consented on the 
understanding that all should be done under the 
direction of Mr. Cottam, the agent to Colonel 
Braddyl. 

“We remained,” writes Barrow, “at the Priory 
about two months, in which time we completed 
the survey, to the satisfaction, as I afterwards 
learned, of Colonel Braddyll, and I may add, for 
my own part, to my incalculable benefit, derived 
from witnessing the practised methods of con- 
ducting a survey of the various descriptions of 
surface—for it contained all—level, hilly, wood- 
land, and water ; and it was not the less useful to 
me, from the practical knowledge acquired of the 
theodolite and of the several mathematical instru- 
ments in the possession of Mr. Cottam. In fact, 
during our sojourn at the Priory, I so far availed 
myself of the several applications of these instru- 
ments, that, on arriving in London some years 
afterwards, I published a small treatise to explain 
the practical use of a case of mathematical in- 
struments, being my first introduction to the 
press, for which I obtained twenty pounds, and 
was not a little delighted to send my first fruits 
to my mother. 

“Another circumstance occurred on leaving 
school, apparently of little importance, to which, 
notwithstanding, I must to a certain extent trace 
back my future fortunate progress in life, as will 


hereafter be shown. Five or six of the upper 


boys agreed to subscribe for the purpose of pur- 


chasing a celestial globe, and also a map of the | 


heavens, which were lodged in the mathematical 
apartment of Town Bank School, to be made use 
of jointly or separately, as should be decided 
on. 
Our cottage at Dragleybeck was distanta mile or 
more, yet such was my eagerness of acquiring a 
practical knowledge of the globe and map, that I 
never omitted a starlight night without attending 


to the favourite pursuit of determining certain 
constellations and their principal stars, for one, 
two, or three hours, according as they continued 
above the horizon. It was a pleasure then, and 
a profit thereafter.” 

About this time Barrow got acquainted with 
the son of a neighbouring farmer, an intelligent 
youth, who, having been severely wounded while 
serving in the navy, had returned home with the 
desire of studying for orders ; and Barrow gladly 
assisted in “ brushing up his mathematics, and 
still more his classics ;”’ while the midshipman as 
readily initiated him in the mysteries of naviga- 
tion, a sort of knowledge which he thought might 
prove useful in case of his betaking himself to a 
seafaring life. 

In this manner were Barrow’s leisure hours 
passed during a year he spent at home; he also 
amused himself with scientific experiments; and 
haying fallen in with an account of Benjamin 
Franklin’s electric kite, he prepared a string, 
steeped in salt water, with a glass handle to it, 
and flying his kite, obtained an abundance of 
sparks. An old woman, curious to see what was 
going on, our young philosopher could not resist 
the temptation to give her a shock, which so 
frightened her, that she spread a report that he 
was no better than he should be ; for that he was 
drawing down fire from heaven. The alarm ran 
throughout the village, and his mother prevailed 
on him to lay aside his kite. 

Barrow being earnestly desirous to increase his 
mathematical knowledge, and having been in- 
formed that there lived in the hills an old farmer 
named Gibson, who went among his neighbours 
by the appellation of the wise man, on account of 
his profound knowledge on almost every subject, 
and more especially of mathematics, he walked 
some eight or nine miles to see this rustic wonder, 
and was so charmed with his new acquaintance, 
that he repeated his visit three or four times. 
From this intercourse with Mr. Gibson resulted 
happy consequences to him in after-life. 

Barrow had now completed his fourteenth year, 
and began seriously to reflect on his future pros- 
pects. His parents were very desirous that he 
should enter into holy orders, and offered, out of 
their scanty means, to support him as a sizer in 
one of the universities ; but he did not think him- 
self suited for that sacred profession, and begged 
to take his chance a little longer, in the hope that 
something might turn up to afford him employ- 
ment more suitable to his feelings. About this 
time a lady from Liverpool called one day at the 
cottage, and said, without ceremony, that her 
husband was Mr. Walker, the proprietor of a 
large iron foundry in Liverpool ; and that, in the 
course of her visit to the north, he had wished 
her to look out for an active intelligent youth to 
superintend the workmen, and keep the accounts 
of the factory, under the guidance and instruction 
of one who, from age and infirmity, could not 
long continue his employment; that the youth 
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would live in the family ; and that they had one 
son, of about ten years of age, who being of a 
weakly habit, it was their object to give him in- 
struction at home, at least for some time to come. 
« Now,” she said addressing young Barrow, 
“from the character I have heard of you at 
Ulverstone, I think you would answer our pur- 
; and if you think that such an appointment 
would suit you, I will write to my husband on 
the subject.” 
The proposal was not only most flattering, but 
otherwise welcome toa youth of fourteen, who 


The latter asked a thousand questions about navi- 
gating ships in an icy sea; and having ascertained 
what progress Barrow had made in nautical 
science, urged him to aim at further advance. 
“No young man,” he observes, “should stop 
short in any pursuit he undertakes till he has 
conquered the whole; for, without a profession, 
as you are, you cannot tell to what good use 
knowledge of any kind may be applied. Shut up 
in this retreat, the extent of knowledge is of a 
very limited and unproductive kind; but it has 
been of use to my two sons in London, one of 
longed for employment, and who was also desirous | whom stands high in the Bank of England, 
of relieving his parents from the expense of main-| and the other is manager of Calvert’s brewery : 
taining him at home. Accordingly, he was soon | it has also been sometimes of use to my neigh- 
domesticated in Mr. Walker’s family, where he | bours.” 

spent two years in useful and honourable occu pa- “The good old farmer encouraged me to per- 
tion; but the death of his employer was followed | severe in my studies, and especially in mathe- 
by the disposal of the iron foundry to another | matics, which were a sure foundation for astron- 
merchant, and once more Barrow found himself | omy, and all the rest. I took leave, and thanked 
without employment. Just at this time he hap-| him for all his kindness.”’ 

pened to meet a relative of Mrs. Walker’s who 
was engaged in the Greenland whale fishery, and 
who proposed that he should fill up a few months 
of his leisure time by taking with him a trip to 
the frozen seas ; saying that he would be glad to 
give him a berth in the ship, and that such as his 
table afforded he should share with him. This 
kind offer was embraced with eagerness, and 
shortly after they embarked in the good ship 
“ Peggy,” and put to sea. 


(To be continued.) 





‘MISSIONARY DOES NOT DRINK RUM.” 


Upon the return of an American squadron 
from the Pacific Ocean, a few years ago, two 
boys, of the Sandwich Islands, were brought to 
this country, at the solicitation of their parents 
and friends, to be educated and instructed in 

This northward voyage was full of interest to | Christianity. The faithful missionaries who bad 
one possessing so inquisitive a turn of mind as: visited these islanders, had, in addition to the 
Barrow. The plains of ice on the eastern coast | first principles of our holy religion, impregnated 
of Greenland, with their immense herds of seals | the unsophisticated minds of these children of 
strewed on the surface ; the jagged mountains of | nature, with such an abhorrence of the conse- 
Spitzbergen, with their lower slopes clothed with | quences of rum-drinking, as to fix the idea firmly 
lichens and saxifrage ; the excitement of a whale | in their minds, of the utter incompatibility of 
chase and capture—such were the outward ob-| rum-drinking with the character of a Christian 
jects which eaptivated his attention, while at the | ministry. Upon theirarrival at Norfolk, Virginia, 
same time he pursued the study of nautical lore | they were taken by a citizen of that place, of 
both in its practice and theory so successfully, | well known hospitality, under his own roof, 
that Captain Potts said another voyage would | where they were treated with the utmost kind- 
make him as good a seaman as any in his ship. | ness, which they repaid by a simple hearted cheer- 
He further attempted, by way of filling up the | fulness, which fascinated their host. During 
long day of perpetual sun, to write a poem on the | their stay with him, he was visited by a minister 
aretie regions; but very soon discovered that | of the gospel, whom he introduced to the boys— 

try was not his forte: nor were the materials | using their own vitiated pronunciation of the 

¢ had to work upon of the most. inviting nature | English language—as a “mickanary.” The 
to the Muse ; “for,” as he truly says, “the feats | boys, accustomed to associate with the idea of a 
and fates of whales and narwhales, morses, seals, | “mickanary” all that was lovely, pure, and of 
and foxes, malmouks, burgomasters, and | good report, were manifestly awe-struck at finding 
strontjaggers, could afford but rugged materials | themselves in the presence of so high a dignitary ; 
for blank verse.” and, withdrawing to a respectful distance, seated 

After a few months’ absence from England, he | themselves in a remote part of the room, eyeing, 
returned to his cottage home, bearing with him a | with interest, the august character before them. 
couple of the jaw bones of a whale, which he set | This unwonted reserve soon attracted the atten- 
UP as gateposts to the entrance of a small croft | tion of their kind friend and entertainer, and 
close to his parents’ dwelling. Here he was | various means were used to draw them out—but 
gladly welcomed by many ; but from none did he | in vain—until the jolly host prevailed upon the 
receive a more cordial reception than from his | no less jolly parson, to take a drink of the excel- 
respected master the Rev. Mr. Walker, and his | lent “Jamaica,” which was always kept ready on 
old friend, the wise man of the hills, Mr. Gibson, ' the sideboard. The drink was no sooner taken 
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than the spell which had hitherto bound the boys 
in breathless silence, and fearful reserve, was dis- 
solved, and springing up from their seats, they 
walked through the apartment with the utmost 
freedom and ease, audibly and scornfully exclaim- 
ing, “He no mickanary; mickanary no drink 
rum.”—New York Observer. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 21, 1849. 


The Editor has learned that nearly all the dele- 
gates appointed by the five Yearly Meetings, of New 
England, New York, Baltimore, North Carolina and 
Indiana, convened at Baltimore on the morning of 
the 9th inst.; that their deliberations on the mo- 
mentous subjects committed to them, were attended 
witha very consolatory and uninterrupted harmony; 
and that a Report to the Yearly Meetings which 
they represented, was adopted with entire unani- 
mity. The conference closed on the evening of 
the 12th. 

The Report will, of course, remain, as the con- 
clusions of committees ought to do, with the dele- 
gates themselves, until presented to the meetings 
from which they were sent. 

Though we have no disposition to attach more 
importance to the circumstances attending this con- 
ference than truth and soberness fairly justify, we 
may notice as a remarkable fact, that notwithstand- 
ing the time and place were fixed upon nearly 
fourteen months before the meeting was to be held ; 
and in the meantime an alarming epidemic had 
spread through a number of our cities, the place 
assigned for the conference appears to have en- 
tirely escaped the prevailing disease, at least until 
after the session was closed. It was also a com- 
fortable circumstance, that the two Friends of New 
York, upon whose minds the concern first fixed, and 
through whose instrumentality it was brought into 
the view of the Yearly Meeting, were both enabled, 
though far advanced in life, to attend the confer- 
ence to its close. 





We have copied into the present number, an arti- 
cle from one of the public papers, relative to the 
aborigines of the country, over which our Anglo- 
Saxon race is rapidly spreading, and evidently 
threatening the extermination of the native tribes. 
Though we do not subscribe to all the opinions ex- 
pressed in the article, we consider the prospects 
indicated by the writer as quite impressive, and 
worthy of serious reflection. It would be impossi- 
ble to defend, upon Christian principles, the appli- 
cation of force, at least of military force, to convert 
these sons of the forest, from their wild and wander- 
ing habits. And yet we may confidently infer from 


the nature of the case, and the experience of the 
past, that unless the conversion of the Indians froy, 
hunters to agriculturists, can be in some way ac. 
complished, their extermination is inevitable. 4 
people subsisting by the chase, require a range of 
forest which the North American continent cannot 
long afford to the native race. The consequence of 
the want of game, will be, as the writer observes, 
a resort of the hunters to the herds of civilized 
man. Conflicts will unavoidably ensue, and the 
poor Indians must sink before the overpowering 
tide of civilized foree. What then is to be done, 
becomes a serious enquiry. Justice and humanity 
evidently require that extensive and persevering 
efforts should be made, to induce the natives to 
adopt a course of life which will prevent their ex- 
tinction. If the Indians should be impelled by 
want, to invade the possessions of the white settlers, 
the government will probably be unable, even if so 
disposed, to prevent retaliation. Yet, if we take 
away their means of support, can we be excused 
from supplying a substitute ? 

Experience has sufficiently proved, that a war, 
even with half naked Indians, cannot be prosecuted 
without enormous expenditures. What provision 
for supporting and civilizing the native races, would 
the cost of the Florida war have afforded? If the 
expense, which the hostile suppression of the native 
tribes, round whom our settlements are extending, 
must unavoidably occasion, could be devoted to 
their civilization and support during their transition 
state, there is very little doubt, that all the miseries 
of famine and war, among those people, and their 
final extinction, might be averted. It must be ac- 
knowledged that Indians are slow to adopt the 
habits of the white man ; but it must also be ac- 
knowledged, that the influences by which they are 
surrounded, are highly unfavourable to their civili- 
zation, The appropriations of our government 
towards their improvement, appear considerable ; 
but it would be an interesting enquiry, what pro- 
portion those appropriations bear to the expendi- 
tures produced by the wars which have been waged 
against them. If such an explorer of historical facts, 
as the author of the Review of the Mexican war, 
would take up the subject, he would probably ex- 
hibit a portrait which would astonish both the 
friends and the enemies of the Indian race. It 
would probably be found, upon a cold calculation 
of dollars and cents, that it would be actually 
cheaper to purchase their acceptance of a rational 
plan for changing the whole wandering race into 
farmers and mechanics, and to supply the deficien- 
cies which their tardy movements might occasion, 
than to repel their incursions, and subdue their hos- 
tilities by military force. What a noble measure 
would it be, if the federal government would engage 
in the conversion, to peaceful and civilized citizens, 
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vicinity of the Rocky Mountains, with the energy 
and liberality which have been so often displayed 
in the work of human destruction. If the western 
world had never been visited by white men, the 
native tribes would no doubt have continued to oc- 
cupy their ample domains, in savage or half civiliz- 
ed freedom. If we should be the means of intro- 
ducing the doctrines of Christianity and the arts of 
civilized life among them, we may yet be a bless- 
ing to the remnant of these people. And we may 
seriously ask ourselves whether, having the power, 
our duty is not an obvious consequence. 





Diep,—At her residence in Rochester, N. H., on 
the 20th of Fourth month last, Hannan, wife of 
Joshua Vickory, in the 40th year of her age, a mem- 
ber of Dover Monthly Meeting. She was enabled 
to meet the pale messenger with great serenity and 
composure, and her friends have a comfortable 
trust that she was mercifully prepared for the 
solemn event. 

—-, At the same — on the 16th ult., a 
minister and member of the same meeting, Gipron 
Bean, in the 72d year of his age. 

——, In Philadelphia, of the prevailing cholera, 
on the 30th of last month, AnnaBeLia Kine, a 
friend much beloved for her urbanity of manners, 
and kindness to the afflicted. 

—, On the 10th inst., at her residence in this 
city, Saran H. YaRNALL, amember of the Western 
District Monthly Meeting, in the 57th year of her 

e. 
Having for several years endured much physical 
suffering with remarkable patience and cheerful- 
ness, she was favoured to meet the close of life with 
great calmness; and, although sensible of her un- 
worthiness, to feel a humble trust that through Di- 
vine Mercy, she was about to enter into “ her 
heavenly rest.” 

——, Also in this city, on the same day, and a 
member of the same meeting, Hannan Smitn, wife 
of Daniel B. Smith, in the fifty-sixth year of her 
age. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


The expenses of war preparations are enor- 
mous. Let us apply some of the rules of arith- 
metic to this subject. It may aid the compre- 
hension of the reader, to estimate military and 
naval expenditures, not in millions, a denomination 
so high that few form any adequate conception of 
it, but in some articles of property, of which all 
know the value. A farm of one hundred acres, 
well watered, under high cultivation, with good 
buildings and fences, having a due proportion of 
meadow, tillage, and pasture, if not very remote 
from market, is worth $5,000. A very comfort- 
able school-house can be built in most parts of our 
country for $500. The services of a first-rate 
teacher, who could take a charge of fifty children, 
can be procured one year for $1,000, or less, say 
$1,000. A beautiful dwelling-house, with a 
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for $2,500. 

Let us see. The peace establishments of Chris- 
tendom cost about one thousand millions a year. 
This would purchase two hundred thousand such 
furms as I have described. If laid side by side, 
they would reach three times round the globe. 
It would purchase four hundred thousand village 
houses and lots; pay the annual salary of one 
million able teachers—more than enough to edu- 
every child in Christendom ; or build two mil- 
lions of school houses—just about enough to ac- 
commodate all the children in the world. 

Our Government has appropriated, within the 
last sixty years, for the preparation for war in 
time of peace, five hundred millions. This would 
purchase one hundred thousand farms, or two 
hundred thousand houses and lots, or pay the 
yearly salaries of five hundred thousand teachers, 
or build one million school houses. 

For several years past, our Government has 
appropriated, on an average, twenty millions a 
year to preparations for war; which on the same 
estimates as above, would give four thousand 
farms, eight thousand houses and lots, twenty 
thousand teachers’ salaries, or forty thousand 
school houses. This, it should be remembered, 
is only one year’s preparation for war, not includ- 
ing pensions, nor one item of the expense of actual 
war. 

An uncured, and I believe, an incurable pro- 
pensity of war governments is, to lavish money 
on favorites—successful commanders, or, more 
generally, scheming, shrewd, but dishonest men, 
connected with the business departments of the 
army or navy. Lord Wellington has received 
ten millions of dollars for war services. Most of 
this has been paid by industrious Englishmen, 
who eat the bread of carefulness, and most of 
whom cannot educate their children at school, for 
want of means. It would purchase two thousand 
such farms as I have described, four thousand 
houses and lots, or pay ten thousand teachers’ 
salaries, or build twenty thousand school houses. 
And yet the Right Hon. hero is not satisfied, nor 
is her Majesty’s Government satisfied, with lay- 
ishing the people’s money on him ; but they must 
pay, and he receive, a pension till the end of the 
nineteenth century, if he should be spared to the 
English people so long. 

Our Government has bestowed four millions 
on West Point. This equals eight hundred farms, 
one thousand six hundred village houses and lots, 
four thousand teachers’ salaries, or eight thousand 
school houses. That institution has been in 
operation about twenty-five years. Cambridge 
University has been a great light of Western 
civilization for at least two hundred and twenty- 
five years. It has received perhaps one quarter 
as much State patronage as West point, educated 
ten times as many young men, and been abun- 
dantly censured in certain quarters for consuming 
the earnings of the people. 
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Not long ago, our navy was reported as con- 
sisting of sixty-eight ships; one thousand five 
hundred and fifty officers, with salaries from 
six hundred to four thousand five hundred dollars, 
averaging about one thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. I have not seen this statement in any ori- 
ginal document. It may possibly be erroneous, 
though I think not; and, if not, the salaries 
would amount to upwards of two millions—the 
value of four hundred farms, eight hundred vil- 
lage houses and lots, two thousand teachers’ sala- 
ries, or four thousand school-houses. 

Our line-of-battle ships cost the Government, 
on an average, eight hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars, and some of them have cost a million— 
equal to two hundred farms, four hundred village 
houses or lots, one thousand teachers’ salaries, or 
two thousand school-houses. 

The keeping of a line-of-battle ship in the ser- 
vice, one year, costs about half a million—equal 
to one hundred farms, two hundred houses and 
lots, five hundred teachers’ salaries, or one thou- 
sand school-houses. 

Now, the indirect and unequal mode of taxa- 
tion, adopted in part by the English Government, 
and wholly by our own, requires as much, in the 
payment of these enormous sums, from every 
respectable liver, though worth perhaps little or 
no property, as from the man who is worth mil- 
lions. Those who like the object and the mode of 
taxation, should pay cheerfully. Those who 
think, with me, and certainly there are many 
such, that military preparations are worse than 
useless, and that the mode of taxation is mon- 
strously unjust, must pay as cheerfully as they 
can, for there is no help. Till a change comes 
over the scene, the freemen of America must toe 
up annually to the footing of four thousand farms, 
worth five thousand dollars each ; and the toiling 
millions of Great Britain must pay, each year, 
about five times as much, for preparing for war in 
time of peace.— Vat. Era. 


THE AMERICAN INDIANS, 


Many circumstances conspire to give, at this 
moment, a degree of interest, if not importance, 
to the tribes of Red Men, now ranging the vast 
solitude—which are, however, only the huger 
prison-house—of the prairies, than they ‘habe 
fore possessed since the foundation of the republic. 
The annexation of Texas, the acquisition of the 
Mexican territories of New Mexico and Califor- 
nia, and the colonization of Oregon, have erected 
around them, on the south and the west, new 
barriers, by which they are now hemmed in, and 
are hereafter to be confined in territories, and by 
bounds and limits, continually diminishing. There 
is no longer a far West for the Indian. If he seek 
to journey, as of old, in quest of the setting sun, 
it is only to find the white man meeting him sud- 
denly behind the Rocky Mountains as in Oregon 
—or amid them, as in the Alpine hollow of the 


Salt Lake—or, in advance, at their Eastern foot, 
as in New Mexico, on the head springs of the 
Arkansas and Rio Grande. At the same moment, 
he feels a pressure from the north, through Iow, 
and Minesota, driving him inwards, toward the 
bank of the Upper Missouri, and from the south, 
through Texas, affecting him sensibly as far as the 
valleys of the Canadian and Arkansas. The desert 
left to him begins to assume boundaries capable 
of being measured; and it is pierced in three or 
four different directions by the white man’s high- 
ways, before whose white wagons and wnerring 
rifles, the wild animals of the prairies, the Indian’s 
food, are melting rapidly away. 

Walled in—and destined to be more closely 
pressed every day—their hunting grounds con. 
verted into thronged emigrant roads, and the 
bisons ultimately destroyed ; what is to become of 
the race of North American Indians? who are 
already, in many quarters, beginning to experience 
the full horrors of their situation, and to be re- 
duced to the alternative of sitting down to die of 
starvation or of taking food by force, by aid of 
tomahawk and scalping knife, from the Americans 
—only the more certainly to perish under the 
weight and fury of their vengeance? We are 
beginning to understand, in this country, the rea- 
son why the Apaches and Camanches, whom we, 
by treaty, have solemnly contracted to keep on 
their good behaviour as regards Mexico, are rob- 
bing and murdering in that country, with the 
supremest contempt of us and our treaties; that 
reason being that they rob and murder for food. 
The Apache country is totally destitute of game; 
the Camanche country is nearly so; and both 
those tribes, being wholly uncivilized, and inca- 
pable of supporting themselves on the produce of 
the fields, depend upon the herds of domestic 
animals of Mexico for the ordinary means of sub- 
sistence. Ina short time, unless something be 
done to prevent or remedy it, there will be a simi- 
lar state of things found existing throughout our 
Indian territory at home,—no buffaloes,—no corn, 
no food—except among the settlements, in 
American folds and granaries, where the wild 
tribes must seek it, or be content, as we said, to 
starve. What should we think of the Sioux, the 
Blackfeet and Arapahoes foraging in Towa and 
Arkansas, making such bold and bloody descents 
there, as the Apaches and Camanches are now 
making in Mexico nearly all the time? Have we 
not some reason to believe that the late extraor- 
dinary excursions—for extraordinary they were— 
of the Camanches on the American side of the 
Rio Grande, were caused rather by the despera- 
tion of distress than by any real ignorance on their 
part of our overwhelming power, and our ability 
and determination to punish with the utmost 
severity every one of their aggressions? If this 
be so—and similar ascertained facts among the 
Pawnees and other prairie tribes from which the 
Oregon and California caravans now suffer more 
or less, show that it is so—then are we already 
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beginning to feel the evil, of which we have here- 
tofore experienced some of the premonitories ; and 
it is time that we should to turn our attention to 
the subject of a remedy, be provided in ad- 
vance for what must, otherwise, prove a serious 
and fast increasing danger. 

The depredations of the Indians must be pre- 
vented, that is certain; but whether by force and 
bloodshed or by gentler means, is the important 
question. Humanity and common sense both 
answer in the same way. If war be relied on as 
the sole means, it must be a war of desperation, 
which can never end until the Indians are exter- 
minated, and they are numerous. The Camanches 
alone are generally supposed to number thirty 
thousand souls: the Apaches are probably still 
more powerful: the Mexican Minister of War, 
General Arista, in his last report, estimates these 
two nations, with the allied northern tribes, from 
which the border States of Mexico suffer so much, 
to muster thirty thousand warriors ;—an immense 
force, indicating a population of at least one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand souls. The Sioux, 
Blackfeet, Crows and other tribes of the North, 
now beginning to suffer from diminishing game, 
are also very numerous. 

Iu studying the difficulties of this subject, we 
are not long in arriving at the conviction that 
there is but one possible remedy for the evil; 
although that is one the name of which will per- 
haps stagger many of our readers. These Indians 
must be civilized—they must be taught to raise 
food without relying for it upon either war or 
the chase; they must, in fact, be compelled to 
abandon both, and to resort to the soil and their 
own labour, just as they perceive their superiors, 
the whites, do, for the easy, certain, never-failing 
means of subsistence. 

Nothing is more unfounded than the common 
notion as to the uncivilizable character of the red 
man. Doubtless his capacity for civilization is 
inferior to that of the Caucasian, and the height 
of cultivation he may attain to, much lower. He 
is, however, quite capable—as every human crea- 
ture is—of that degree of civilization which enables 
aman to till the earth and keep cattle; and, 
thereby, procure food and clothing. Destroy all 
the wild game in the Indian country, and forbid 
him ever again to touch arrow or rifle in war; do 
all this by the power and in the name of the 
United States: and then give him hoes, plows, 
axes, and such other ordinary aid and encourage- 
ment as the government does actually give the 
border tribes; and we shall see the result—as we, 
can 4 7 now, as a mere accidental conse- 

» OF a less energetic system. The great 
— to civilization, as experience disk dah 
one and war. As the game vanishes, the 
ae evil dies out, as the latter increases in in- 
ie war becoming the natural substitute for 
2 rs aed Both must be prevented; and then 

of reform is open and the path easy. 
our view of the case, nothing is wanting to 
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the perfection of our Indian system, but the prin- 
ciple of civilizing the tribes by compelling them 
to quit fighting (and even hunting, except as an 
occasional and regulated amusement) and go to 
hoeing corn and pasturing cattle. We are not at 
all uneasy at the idea of employing a compulsory 
system. It is better that we should do this, for 
the purpose of saving the tribes, and the lives of 
those with whom they now war, (the Mexicans 
and our own fellow citizens included,) than that 
we should commence against them a war of exter- 
mination. It is idle for such a people as the 
Americans to trifle in their dealings with a savage 
race, when their immense power can be wielded 
for a good purpose. All our military posts in the 
Indian country should be supplied with the means 
of enforcing such a system as we recommend; and 
military posts should be established with that 
view in the new territories of the Camanches and 
Apaches; who should be informed, without any 
kind of ceremony, that their days of rapine and 
massacre are over—that they are never more to 
send war parties to Mexico or any where else-— 
that the attempt to do so will be visited immedi- 
ately, as it will of course require to be visited, 
with condign punishment—that they must here- 
after look to the earth for subsistence—and that 
their Great Father, the American government, 
will aid them in an effort of civilization, which 
has become necessary and inevitable. Our inte- 
rests—our express treaty stipulations with Mexico 
—and the obligations of humanity, all coneur in 
exacting of us a firm and vigorous system with 
our wild Indian tribes, the general benefits of 
which will be felt by none more extensively than 
by the Indians themselves.—JVorth Im. and 
U. 8. Gazette. 





From North Carolina Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
held in Guilford County, to the different So- 
cieties and their individual members professing 
the religion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 


Dear Breturen: Having been permitted by 
the Great Head of the Church to come together 
and harmoniously to transact the business ap- 
pertaining to our own Christian Society, we have 
felt our hearts warmed, we trust, with a measure 
of that love which breathes “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace and good will toward 
men.” We desire that mercy, grace and truth 
may be multiplied among you, and that ye may 
experience an increase and abounding in the love 
of God, and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour, and what it is he is requiring from us, 
his rational and intelligent creatures. 

We have long believed that he requires from 
us that we should love Him, the Lord our God, 
with all our heart, mind, might and strength, and 
our neighbours as ourselves. Under the influence 
of this belief we have zealously laboured to extri- 
cate ourselves from the system and practice of 
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slavery; and we have cause for humble thank-) serious consideration, and are, with sincere yp. 


fulness in being able to state that, for more than 
half a century, our Society has been free from it. 
We now crave your serious consideration of the 
subject, and your co-labours for its removal from 
your churches, For we assuredly believe that if 
all “who name the name of Christ, were honestly 
concerned to depart from all iniquity,” slavery 
would not remain long on the earth. 


We entreat you, suffer not your eyes or minds 
to be blinded by the assertions of the advocates of 
slavery, such as—that “the institution has al- 
ways existed,” &c. This we believe is not the 
fact. We may read in the scriptures of truth of 
servants and servitude from the days of Abraham 
to the days of the Apostles, but in our apprehen- 
sion, these terms are not synonymous with slaves 
and slavery. But admitting that servitude of a 
different character was practised under the law 
and the prophets, we conceive that this is no 
justification for us under the Gospel, to practice 
the same, nor slavery in its present form; for the 
Gospel enjoins us to do unto all men as we would 
they should do unto us. Now what man among 
us would willingly be made a slave and know 
that his children were to inherit the same de- 

ing relation? We believe not one would be 
ound willing. Then how can we inflict on others 
that condition or relation which we are not willing 
to receive ourselves. Bring the subject home, 
dear friends, and examine for yourselves, whether 
slavery and its advocates can stand approved be- 
fore the just Judge of heaven and of earth, who 
has promised to reward every man according to 
his deeds done in this probationary state. 


In our apprehension the day is hastening, 
“when the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the 
earth as the waters do the sea’””—when all cruelty 
and oppression shall cease, and justice, mercy 
and everlasting righteousness shall predominate 
and abound. 


In order to facilitate the coming of this glori- 
ous day, we believe it a duty incumbent on all 
christians to examine into the claims and disposi- 
tions of their representatives, whether in the 
State or national Legislature, in respect to their 
support of this system of oppression, and not to 
elevate any to office who are favorably disposed 
to the continuance and further propagation of it, 
and in all ways to disentangle themselves from 
any participation in the continuance and spread of 
this great evil. For great indeed must be the 
iniquity of that institution which demands for its 
safety, that more than three millions of human 
beings should be debarred from reading the Holy 
Scriptures. If the slaves are a degraded people, 
is there not the greater need of giving them 
light? Friends, think of these things. 

Happy is he that condemneth not himself in 
that thing which he alloweth—Rom xiv. 22. 
And having now in christian plainness laid before 
you this important subject, we leave it for your 


gard, your friends. 
Signed by direction of the Meeting aforesaid, 
AARON STALKER, (lk. 
11th month, 1848. 


NIAGARA SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 


On Friday morning last, a company consisting 
of twenty, two horse teams, headed by a large 
four horse wagon, crossed the suspension bridge 
into Canada. As little delay occurred as at any 
ordinary bridge, and the men and horses appeared 
quite at home. 

The whole flooring of the bridge (800 feet long) 
appeared occupied at one time, and presented, 
from the water’s edge, (820 feet below) a scene 
of unequalled beauty and grandeur—the wires 
resembling more a spider’s web woven across 
this otherwise impassable chasm, than the firm 
and solid carriage way. 

The fare on teams has been reduced, and seve- 
ral hundred head of cattle, within the last few 
days, have availed themselves of the bridge as a 


crossing place.—Buffalo Commercial. 





THE PANAMA RAILROAD. 


Our readers have seen from time to time, 
various notices of the proposed railway over the 
Isthmus of Panama—first the grant from the New 
Granadian Government, next the discussions in 
Congress upon the terms of a permanent trans 
portation contract with the company, the reports 
from the Engineer Corps on the surveys, and 
lastly a call for subscriptions by the directors. It 
is now properly before the public, and the direc- 
tors appeal to the public to sustain an enterprize 
as creditable to the national character, as it 
promises favourably, in a strictly commercial 
point of view, to each stockholder. 

The operations of the company are based upon 
the transfer, for a consideration, of the grant 
made to Messrs. Aspinwall, Stevens, and Chaun- 
cey, by the New Granadian Government. This 
grant bestows the right of way, an unlimited use 
of timber and materials of construction and for 
purposes of colonization depots, &c., 300,000 
acres of the public lands; and allows certain 
privileges and immunities, necessary for an unre- 
stricted control of the road. Against these privi- 
leges the Granadian Government has the reversion 
of the road at the end of forty-nine years, and the 
right to buy it at the end of twenty, thirty, and 
forty years, at the respective valuations of 
$5,000,000, $4,000,000, and $2,000,000; and 
in the interim to receive two and a half per cent. 
upon the declared dividends of the Compaty. 
The Company, as such, exists under an act of iD- 
corporation from the Legislature of New York, 
authorizing a capital of $1,000,000, (which | 
be increased to $5,000,000,) in shares of $100. 
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The directors appointed under this act, are New 
York capitalists of proverbial business sagacity, 
whose names would seem a sufficient guarantee 
alike for the successful issue of any venture in 
which they are interested, and the responsibility 
of the management of the work. 

In regard to the construction of the road, the 
Engineer Corps who have just completed the sur- 
vey of the Isthmus, report encouragingly. They 
have run a line from Navy Bay, (a safe and 
spacious harbour seven miles to the east of 
Chagres,) over to Panama, a distance of forty-six 
miles. It is ae to build first, the section of 
about twenty miles, from Panama to where the 
road crosses the river Chagres in the vicinity of 
Gorgona, where connecting with a temporary line 
of steamboats, a direct steam communication may 
be established from Gulf to Ocean at an early 
period. In facta stern wheel boat and barge, 
adapted to the river navigation, are already, we 
believe, on their way out. The estimates of the 
cost of the road have not yet been published ; but 
as the Engineers report only fifty feet for the 
summit grade, and an abundance of timber, stone, 
and building materials on’ the route, the pre- 
sumption favours a moderate figure. 

What the transportation on this road when 
completed is to be, and what the net-proceeds, are 
yet entirely matters of speculation. But that 
the road is to be built, and built by the private 
enterprise of United States citizens, is equally a 
matter of certainty. Books for subscription have 
been opened in all our principal cities—in Balti- 
more at the Chesapeake Bank; and we will 
hazard the prediction, that the whole stock will 
soon be taken.— Baltimore Patriot. 





OPINIONS OF PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANS ON WAR. 
(Concluded from page 613.) 


In the fourth century the church became more 
and more degenerate. Crimes, which appear most 
inimical to our faith, were openly practised ; and 
many professing Christians took up arms without 
the slightest repugnance. We learn from Lac- 
tantius, that persons, denominated Christians, not 
only attended heathen sacrifices, but even filled 
offices in the heathen priesthood. The Emperor 
Voustantine at this time professed to be a Chris- 
tian; and many of the worldly-minded of that 
name, rejoicing to see a monarch of their persua- 
sion, submitted to the pagan customs, and sacri- 

all conscientious scruples to their ease and 
safety. Many heathens, also, at once assumed 
the Christian title, merely out of compliment to 
their sovereign, and without any real and sincere 
belief. When those who presumed to bear the 
name of Christ, could yield to idolatry, we need 
hot wonder that they also submitted to war. The 
then-existing government abolished the old mili- 
tary oath, and substituted one even more blas- 
phemous, when considered in connection with its 
object. This political manceuvre, however, salved 
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the weak conscience, and was sufficient to per- 
suade those who were determined to be persuaded. 
Hence that beautiful spirit which had once in- 
spired Christianity, gradually sank away, and the 
anomaly was presented of a Christian soldier ! 

Amidst all thi#® corruption, however, a few 
favoured Christians, who were still enabled clear- 
ly to uphold their faith, persevered in maintaining 
the unlawfulness of fighting. 

Lanctantius, (A.D. 300,) in his Treatise con- 
cerning the True Worship of God, says, “ To en- 
gage in war cannot be lawful for the righteous 
man, whose warfare is that of righteousness it- 
self ;” and again, “ It can never be lawful to kill 
a man, whose person the Divine Being designed 
to be sacred, as to violence.” He inculeates the 
duty of universal love with great foree : “‘ Being 
all created by one God, and sprung from one 
common parent, we should reckon ourselves akin, 
and obliged to love all mankind; and that our 
innocency may be perfect, not only not to do an 
injury to another, but not to revenge one, when 
done to ourselves; for which reason we are com- 
manded to pray for our very enemies.” 

So convinced were many, even in the midst of 
so much apostasy, of the inconsistency of war 
with their religion, that they willingly suffered 
martyrdom rather than burden their souls with 
the crime of murder. The broad principle of 
love and forgiveness of their enemies formed the 
chief motive of their constancy and firmness in 
resisting all inducements to fight, and the simple 
declaration generally was, “1 am a Christian, and 
therefore cannot fight.’ 

Under the reign of Dioclesian (a.p. 300) a 
large number of Christians refused to serve in 
the army, and in consequence of their refusal 
many suffered martyrdom. 

It has been made to appear that while the 
lump of Christianity burnt pure and bright, not 
only the Fathers of the Church held it unlawful 
for Christians to bear arms, but those who came 
within the pale of it, abstained from the use of 
them, and this to the certain loss of their lives ; 
and that it was not till Christianity became cor- 
rupted, that its followers became soldiers. This 
is a most awful fact for those, who profess the 
Christian religion, but who sanction war at the 
present day. The consideration of it ought to 
make them tremble as to the ground of their 
opinions on this subject. It ought to make them 
fly to the Divine Writings, and inquire with an 
anxiety proportioned to the magnitude of the 
case, what scope the latter afforded them for a 
construction of the precepts therein contained, so 
injurious both to the morals and to the happiness 
of mankind.—Macnamara’s Prize Essay. 





CHEESE FACTORIES IN ASHTABULA, OHIO. 


C. C. Wick, of Wayne, one of our most en- 
terprising and business men, has recently erect- 


ed his buildings, and put in operation his dairy, 
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for the manufacture of cheese. He commands 
the product of 1,100 cows, owned in that and 
adjacent townships, and employs men and teams 
who every morning take prescribed routes vary- 
ing from five to ten miles each, and gather the 
“eurds,” which are neatly sd@ked by the dairy- 
men and then brought to the factory, where the 
process of “ cheese-making” is completed. 

This furnishes employ for a large number of 
men and women, and by the aid of recent im- 
provements and machinery, much of the labour 
requisite is rendered light, more convenient and 
simple than the usual mode. He had last week 
about 3,000 cheeses on hand, made within about 
thirty-days, and for beauty and fine flavour they 
are not to be excelled. The weight of ‘ curds” 
daily received amount in the aggregate to some 
3,500 Ibs., and the number of cheese made daily 
about 75, varying somewhat as regards size. 
They are put up in sacks, and intended for the 
English, West India and California trades, and 
vary from 15 to 35 pounds—the former we be- 
lieve are intended exclusively for the California 
market. Wayne has long held a reputation for 
producing cheese equal to any other township, and 
friend Wick intends that the products of his dairy 
shall bear impress of being equal, if not superior, 
to any that have been sent from this country. In 
addition to this, there are many large and fine 
dairies among the farmers. 

At Richmond, Meriman Barber has an- 
other “factory,” and situated so as to command 
the dairies of that town, Dorset, Andover, and a 
portion of Cherry Valley. He receives the pro- 
ducts of about the same number of cows, and 
makes about the same weight of cheese daily, 
and carried on in the same manner as Wick’s, 
but his cheese are uniform in size, averaging 
about 26 or 27 lbs. each—are put up in the best 
possible manner, and will command the highest 
rates in the home or foreign market. 

By the adoption of this system it is made ad- 
vantageous to the farmers, as they contract in the 
spring for their “curds ’’ which continues for the 
season, and are thus enabled to estimate very 
nearly their amount of resources, without refer- 
ence to a fluctuating market. The price paid for 
curds the present season is 3} cents per pound, 
deducting therefrom the expense of teams for 
gathering, who receive a stipulated sum. ' 

Conneaut Reporter. 


CROYDON SCHOOL ESSAYS. 


A few months ago, a Friend, whose solicitude 
for the right education of the children in our 
Society, and especially for the prosperity of the 
Institution at Croydon, has long been proved and 
manifested in a variety of ways, endeavoured 
usefully to engage the minds of the boys in the 
following manner. He offered a reward of twenty 
shillings, to be laid out in mathematical instru- 
ments, for the best essays on the Horrors of the 


Slave-Trade and Slavery. The sum was to }p 
divided into three, viz. : ten shillings for the bes 
production, seven for the second, and three fy, 
the third; and the essays were to embrace th 
procurement of the slaves and their journey ty 
the coast; the middle passage ; their subsequent 
condition, and the effects of the system on th» 
negro, and on those concerned in upholding it. 
The offer was hailed by the boys with great 
pleasure, and a large number of them earnestly 
set to work with such materials as the schoo! 
library afforded. Fourteen completed their essays, 
which underwent the examination of the Super. 
intendent and teachers, and the successful essay. 
ists were accordingly presented with the several 
rewards of their exertions. The object of the 


donor, namely, to promote improvement in con. 
position, and excite the sympathy of the youthful 
writers for the sufferings of the slave, was con- 
sidered to be fully attained; the papers mani- 
festing a very creditable amount of industry, in- 
telligence, and feeling. — British Friend, 


7 POSTAGES, 


Post Office Regulations, under the Laws of 
March 1, 2 and 3, 1847. 


Postage on all letters under 300 miles, 

* “ over 300 “ 

On all newspapers, from the office of pub- 
lication, within the State, 

If out of the State, and more than 100 
miles 

All transient newspapers each, under 100 
miles 

Over 100 miles 14“ 

Circulars and handbills ay 

Every letter or parcel not exceeding half an 
ounce in weight, shall be deemed a single letter; 
and every additional weight of half an ounce or 
less shall be charged with an additional single 
postage. 

Advertised letters to be charged with the cost 
of advertising the same, in addition to the regular 
postage. 

Transient newspapers, circulars and handbills, 
must in all cases be pre-paid. 

Letters to different persons cannot be enclosed 
in the same envelope, under a penalty of fen 
dollars. 

Letters for England, by the steamers, 24 cents, 
pre-paid or unpaid, all the way through. _ 

Letters for the Continent, 5 cents, pre-paid. 

Papers for the Continent, 2 cents, pre-paid. 

Government advertisement. 
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FREE PRODUCE MEETING. 


A meeting of Friends was held at Gracechurch 
street, on Fifth day evening, the 31st ultimo, © 
consider if anything can be done by associate: 
action in the present state of the free labour move 
ment. The meeting was well attended by mea 
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and women Friends ; George Richardson of New- 
castle in the chair. 

Although very little transpired beyond that’ 
which is already familiar to the readers of The | 
Friend, yet a general feeling pervaded the meet- 
ing against using the products of slave-labour, and | 
in favour of procuring by every possible means, a 
regular supply of free-labour articles ; and the de- 
claration of a slaveholder brought forward by 
Joseph Sturge, that he considered the purchasers 
of his productions as much implicated as himself, 
in the charge of holding his fellow-men in bond- 
age, was generally responded to, as the opinion of 
the meeting. The meeting was addressed in a 
conversational manner by Samuel Bowly, Wil- 
liam Forster, Henry Hunt, Jonathan Priestman, 
Thomas Chalk, George W. Alexander, Elihu 
Burritt, and several others. The gist of the pro- 
ceedings appeared to be, the establishment of a 
depot for free-labour produce ; the great difficulty 
of such a step being the want of a constant sup- 
ply of genuine materials. A committee was 
nominated for the purpose of digesting the subject, 
with power to add to their number.—London 
Friend. 








NEW WATER WHEEL. 


The Louisville Journal says : Some days since, 
we called to see a new water wheel invented by 
our ingenious fellow citizen, Mr. Jacob Walker. 
It strikes us as being a very important improve- 
ment on any wheel now in use. It is particu- 
larly a vast improvement on any now in use for 
propelling steamships at sea. 

The extreme simplicity in the organization of 
this novel apparatus is very extraordinary. It is 
hard to estimate the utility of this invention as a 
power saving machine. In its revolutions it pro- 
duces no reaction forward or aft. It can be ap- 
plied to all the uses other wheels are, or it can 
be submerged as the case may require, without 
any loss of power, the action always being at right 
angles with the centre of motion. 





AGRICULTURAL WEALTH OF OHIO. 


The agricultural wealth of Ohio, is strikingly 
exemplified in the statistics for the year 1848, 
presented in the report of the Board of Agricul- 
ture. The Cincinnati Atlas estimates the wheat 
crop of that year, from the data thus furnished, 
at 25,000,000 bushels. Eighteen counties only, 
including several of the largest wheat growin 
counties, produced upwards of 8,000,000 bushels. 
The statistics of corn are not full, but in ten 
counties only, where there are returns, the pro- 
duet is estimated at 12,000,000 bushels; in the 
Whole state it is supposed to be 70,000,000 
bushels. Of wool, the Atlas estimates that 
8,000,000 lbs. were sheared in 1848—2,000,000 
in eleven counties. This productiveness is scarcely 
excelled by the gold bearing soil of California. 


RAGGED SCHOOLS OF LONDON. 
Multitudes of the young “ Christian heathen !’’ 
of this vast metropolis, never enter a school or 
church. The report of one of the Benevolent 


| Societies estimates their number at one hundred 


thousand. Unloved, uncared for, and familiar 
with hunger, nakedness, blows, and pavement- 
beds, they wander about, the growing Ishmaelites 
of the city. Their own wants are not always 
their only masters. Sometimes they are driven 
forth to maintain in idleness and dissipation their 
unnatural parents. 

Watch closely, and you may see them, with 
pale, sharpened faces, selling matches, and slyly 
begging, among the merchant palaces of the West 
End; or peeping wistfully at the gin-shops in 
St. Giles’s ; scampering suspiciously, with some- 
thing under the arm, down the half-concealed 
alleys leading from Holborn and the Strand; or 
fingering the filth for lost jewellery or money, 
and bending over the gutters in the bye-places of 
the Borough and Lambeth. 

With ragged coats to the heels, trowsers, per- 
haps, to the knees, and shirtsinvisible, they some- 
times scamper about in their favorite haunts, 
sporting even in their misery, and yelling like 
youngimps. That little wiry fellow, with fin- 
gers than can almost pick a lock, and a body that 
can find its way through a pane of glass, perhaps 
knows how to manage a dark-lantern, and is ap- 
prentice to ahouse-breaker. His brother pursues 
you with combs (which he never uses) and trifles 
in the street, and in hard times “finds,’”’ or, as 
you would say, steals pocket-handkerchiefs. His 
little skeleton sister, with such a sweet, plaintive 
voice, sometimes sells fruit, and sometimes begs. 
Hunger is strangely inventive. When the tide 
is out you may see troops ofthese young creatures 
made desperate by want, busy as beavers search- 
ing the mud along the margin of the Thames for 
corks and other plunder. 

Some five or six years since, a few choice, self- 
denying spirits, connected principally with the 
London City Mission, determined on making a 
strong effort to save these outcast children. They 
sought out their worst haunts, hired cheap school- 
rooms, selected hours in the evening, and other 
times likely to suit them, and in tones of kind- 
ness, entirely new to them, offered to educate 
them for this and another world; and that the 
vilest might not be ashamed to come, they called 
them the Ragged Schools. 

The opening of some of these was often a cu- 
rious scene, and sometimes not free from danger. 
These young “ Arabs of the city” were at first 
ungovernable as wild horses. Sometimes for a 
freak they brought powder, and fired it off, filling 
the place with smoke ; made a rush, and blew out 
the lights; pelted one another with missiles and 
dirt; or drummed at the windows and doors till 
all was confusion. But perseverance and kind- 
ness conquered. As in Aberdeen the result was 
delightful. 
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In 1844, the London Ragged School Union | 
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House of Commons. It is.said that the English 


was formed to encourage these efforts, and Lord | government has presented to that of France, “a 
Ashley, the celebrated advocate of the Ten Hours’ | friendly remonstiance,” against the bombardment 


Bill for the relief of the factory children, became 
one of its chief patrons. 

By the report for 1847, it appears, that besides 
private donations, in a single year from this source 
alone were raised upwards of three thousand dol- 
lars ; and the Society assisted forty-four ragged 
schools in different parts of London, numbering 
nearly five thousand children. These were taught 
by some four hundred and fifty teachers, of whom 
three-fourths were voluntary and unpaid. The 
devotion and sacrifices of these teachers were 
indeed extraordinary. 

Many a refined lady, many a gifted youth, ac- 
customed to the elegancies of life, with no recom- 
pense but their feelings, have not been ashamed 
to toil month after month, amid the filth and 
vermin of these ragged scholars.—Dr. Corson’s 
Loiterings in Europe. 


One of the most important errors in the con- 
duct of life, arises from the want of a just esti- 
mate of the value of time. With the uncivilized 
man, the hours are allowed to pass unnoticed. 
But all who have been conspicuous for the attain- 
ment of excellence in any line, have been* dis- 


tinguished for industry. 


THE SLUGGARD.—Warrts. 


’Tis the voice of the sluggard, I heard him complain, 

“You have wak’d me too soon, I must slumber 
in > 

As the door on its hinges, so he, on his bed, 

Turns his sides, and his shoulders, and his heavy head. 


*¢ A little more sleep, and a little more slumber ;”’ 

Thus he wastes half his days, and his hours without 
number ; 

And when he gets up, he sits folding his hands, 

Or walks about saunt’ring, or trifling he stands. 


I passed by his garden, and saw the wild brier, 

The thorn and the thistle, grow broader and higher ; 
The clothes that hang on him are turning to rags, 
And his money still wastes, till he starves or he begs. 


I made him a visit, still hoping to find 

He had taken more care for improving his mind; 

He told me his dreams, talked of eating and drinking : 
But he scarce reads his Bible, and never loves thinking. 


Said I then to my heart, “here’s alesson forme; 
This man’s but a picture of what I might be ; 

But thanks to my parents, who taught me to know, 
That idleness still is the mother of woe.” 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evrope.—The steamship Niagara brings news to 
the 30th ult. The declaratory law for the transpor- 
tation of the Irish state prisoners, has passed the 
House of Commons and received the assent of the 
Queen. The bill repealing the Navigation Laws 
has also received the royal assent. The bill for the 
removal of the Jewish disabilities, and the Affirma- 
tion bill, have been rejected by the House of Lords. 
The bill to render valid marriages with sisters of 


deceased wives, has passed second reading in the! be mad 


of Rome. 

The French ministry have introduced into tho 
Assembly a bill for the regulation of the press, sai 
to be essentiallythe same as that which was in force 
during the monarchy. Ledru Rollin, who fled 
from France after the recent disturbance in Paris, 
has arrived in London. By the latest intelligence 
from Rome it appears that the French succeeded jp 
establishing themselves within the outer walls of 
the city. Their own accounts say that the city js 
entirely at their mercy. The Romans, however, 
appear to be still contesting every oo with the 
greatest resolution. It is announced that Ancona 
has surrendered to the Austrians, after being bom- 
barded. It is also asserted that hostilities have been 
suspended at Venice, proposals of capitulation having 
been made by the besieged. 

The Baden Republicans have been defeated, 
Manheim and Heidelburg have been taken by the 
Prussians. Another rising is reported in Wurtem- 
burg, on the frontier of Baden. 

The report of the Hungarian victory on the Dan- 
ube is not confirmed. A battle took place about the 
20th ult., on the northern side of that river, in which 
the Hungarians were unsuccessful in attempting to 
cross the river Woag. The conflict does not appear 
to have been a decisive one. 

From China intelligence has been received that 
the Chinese refused to fulfil that part of the treaty 
with England which requires Canton to be thrown 
open to foreigners. From Borneo it appears that 
Brooke, the Rajah of Sattara, (of whom an interest 
ing account may be found in Vol. 1, page 52 of the 
Review,) has become engaged in a war with some 
of the natives. Another Circassian victory over the 
Russians is reported, in the capture of the fortress 
of Mami on the Black Sea. 

Cuotera—In Cincinnati on the 11th inst, 126 
interments were reported, of which 76 were from 
cholera ; 12th, 124 interments,79 cholera ; 13th, 154 
interments, 112 cholera; 14th, 161 interments, 101 
cholera. St Louis, for the five days preceding the 
9th, the disease is said to have decreased, but it 
afterwards increased again. On the 10th, 190 in- 
terments were reported, 150 cholera ; 12th, 136 in- 
terments, 105 cholera ; 13th, 110 interments, cholera 
87. New York; 11th, 85 cases, 30 deaths; 12th, 
116 eases, 38 deaths; 13th, 80 cases, 38 deaths; 
14th, 123 cases, 51 deaths ; 15th, 76 cases, 37 deaths. 
Boston, for the week ending 12th inst, 13 cholera 
interments. Philadelphia, 10th inst, 47 cases, 15 
deaths ; 11th, 83 cases, 32 deaths; 12th, 80 cases, 
26 deaths ; 13th, 81 cases, 30 deaths ; 14th, 84 cases, 
32 deaths; 15th, 54 cases, 16 deaths ; 16th, 59 cases 
and 23 deaths. i 

On the 9th inst., the Board of Canal Commission- 
ers of this State adopted the following resolution, 
viz.: “ Resolved, That the route recommended by 
the Engineer for the road to avoid the Schuylkill 
inclined plape, commencing at the junction of the 
old West Philadelphia and Columbia railroad, thence 
by Hestonville and Fairmount to the Market Street — 
bridge, be adopted : Provided, that the City author- 
ties of Philadelphia give satisfactory assurance that 
they will have a good and sufficient connexion made 
with Broad Street, and completed in proper time.” 
The City Councils, on the 12th, adopted a resolu- 
tion, promising that the desired connexion should 
e. 





